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Vermont or Tennessee? 
~*” the Woman Citizen has repeatedly urged, it takes a 36th 
state to make ratification operative in the 35 states that have 
to date ratified the Federal Suffrage Amendment ; 35 ratifications 
mean 35 ratifications, 30 ratifications mean women enfranchised. 
The crux of the suffrage struggle is right here and now over that 
36th state. 

Will it be Vermont or Tennessee ? 

lt has been conclusively shown that certain of the political 
leaders of both major parties have meant all along that women 
should be enfranchised for the 1920 elections only as a last-ditch 
measure. 

Yet because of party rivalry the suffrage case has been very 
delicately poised all through the last few months. On neither 
side has there been the slightest intention to let the other side 
get away with it. There has been undoubtedly a Republican 
conviction that the Republican record on submission and ratifica- 
tion more than sufficed as an offset to what had been done on the 
Democratic side. Consequently, ratification was allowed to be 
sidetracked for local reasons in two Republican states, Connecti- 
cut and Vermont. 

It was left for the Democrats to wake up to the excess value 
of the 36th ratification. Democratic politicians, previously op- 
posed to suffrage, at last jumped into the ring to help put over the 
30th and last state. 

Two Democratic states, North Carolina and Tennessee, have 
promptly become the storm center of Democratic effort. 

But since our last issue there have been developments which 
leave it by no means certain that the 36th ratification will be a 
Democratic one. Senator Harding, Republican nominee for pres- 
ident, has within the week conferred with Governor Clement, of 
Vermont, to see if a way to Vermont's ratification may not be 
Following the conference Governor Clement named his 
“due to a feeling that 


found. 
reluctance to calling a special session as 
Vermont prefers to change the fundamental laws very deliber- 
ately. We can only change our state constitution by a direct 
appeal to the people and the favorable action of two houses of the 
Legislature.” 

As in this the Vermont governor harks back to an attitude of 
mind which the Supreme Court of the United States has called 
unconstitutional, it is not believed that he intends to persist in it. 
He is a law-abiding citizen and he can hardly persevere in his 
effort to hold Vermont to a line of argument and action at vari- 
ance with the United States Constitution. 

In this belief, Mrs. Catt last week wired the congratulations of 
the National to its Vermont auxiliary, the Vermont Equal Suf- 
frage Association, at its annual convention at St. Albans. 

Mrs. Catt’s telegram read: “ Heartfelt congratulations to the 
Vermont Equal Suffrage Association. For Governor Clement to 
call special session will have effect of a glorious crown to the 
effective work for ratification done by the Vermont suffragists.” 

It will have, too, the effect of strengthening the Republican 
claim on the woman voter one hundred-fold. 


Where the End Is 


Bie the question, “ Does favorable action in Vermont or Ten- 
nessee close the ratification campaign?” the N. A. W. S. A. 
makes this answer: 

The ratification campaign will be closed whenever and wherever 
the 36th state ratifies the Federal Suffrage Amendment. True, 
there must be a promulgation of the amendment by the Secretary 
of State, but according to reliable information the promulgation 
is not in itself the finish of ratification. It is merely a matter of 
For all practical purposes ratification ends with the 36th 
state. When the 36th state ratifies the women of the United 


States will be enfranchised. 


form. 


We are not unaware that the political opponents of suffrage, 
acting through women anti-suffragists, may try to block the oper- 
ation of the amendment even after 36 states have ratified. Hid- 
ing behind women’s skirts, that same little coterie of politicians 
who successfully interfered to prevent the submission of the 
19th Amendment in the 65th Congress and did their best to block 
its passage in the 66th, are planning to the limit of their ability 
to interfere with the machinery of the amendment even after 
the 36th ratification. Unfortunately our processes of govern 
ment are delicately poised and lend themselves readily to litiga- 
tion. It may be, therefore, that some inhibitive program of liti- 
gation will be projected by these selfsame politicians. 

Suffragists, however, are resting confident on the assumption 
that any such litigation will come to immediate grief on the rock 
of the Supreme Court’s decisions. As a matter of fact, that 
court’s decision, as already recorded, discounts in advance any 
such program of interference which may be contemplated. 


A Load to Carry 

CCORDING to the New York Evening Post, worries that 
4 are being entertained in the Republican councils are over 
what will be done with United States Senator James W. Wads- 
worth, Jr., by the women voters. There is not a political leader 
who does not express the opinion, despite the fact that they claim 
this is a Republican vear, that the United States Senator is going 
to be a heavy load to carry on the State ticket. It is held that his 
reactionary views make things difficult enough, but that his ac- 
tion at the Chicago National Convention, where the charge was 
made that it was not he who was in control of the New York 
State Republican delegation but William Barnes, has angered 
many of the leaders. 

“T was never at a convention,” said one up-state Republican 
leader, “ and I have been to every one since 1896, where the New 
York delegation was so important as it was this year. Yet we were 
the laughing stock of the convention. That is a sample of the 
leadership of Wadsworth, who was afraid he might do something 
that would displease somebody in authority and as a result dis- 
pleased everybody. The chairman of the State Committee was 
engaged in the laudable task of hunting tickets to the convention.” 
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Here Is the Record 
Where Is the Responsibility ? 


E 


Neither will admit responsibility. 


Party in Power in Legislatures 


VERYBODY agrees that there is political responsibility for the failure to get the 30th state on the rati- 
fication roll of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. Both of the major parties are eager to claim credit. 
Here is the eleventh-hour record. Who is to blame? 


Legislatures That Have Rejected 


Republican Democratic Republican Democratic 
32 16 l 7 
Legislatures That Have Ratified Governors Who Have Called Special Sessions 
Republican Democratic Republican Democratic 
29 6 16 8 
(Colorado, Missouri and Nevada have closely balanced Legislatures) 
States Any One of Which Can End the Agony 
Republican - - - 2 Democratic - - - 4 
Vermont North Carolina 
Connecticut Tennessee 
Florida 
Louisiana (stil! in session) 


Help from National Committee 


Republican National Committee, June 1, Chicago: 
“ Whereas, the Republican National Committee at its regular 


meetings has repeatedly endorsed woman suffrage, and the nine- 
teenth amendment to the constitution of the United States, and 
has called upon the congress to pass, and the states to ratify, such 
amendment; and, whereas, such amendment still lacks ratifica- 
tion by a sufficient number of states to become a law; therefore 
be it 

“ Resolved, by the Republican National Committee, that the 
nineteenth constitutional amendment be, and the same is hereby 
again endorsed by this committee, and such Republican states as 
have not already done so are now urged to take such action by 
their governors and their Legislatures as will assure the ratifica- 
tion of such amendment and establish the right of equal suffrage 


at the earliest possible time.” 


Suffrage Plank (adopted at Chicago) : 


We welcome women into full participation in the affairs of gov- 
ernment and the activities of the Republican party. We earnestly 


hope that Republican Legislatures in states which have not yet 
acted upon the suffrage amendment will ratify the amendment, 


to the end that all of the women of the nation of voting age may 
participate in the election of 1920, which is so important to the 


welfare of our country. 


Help from National Committee 


Democratic National Committee, May 30: 

“ The committee calls on Legislatures of the various states ‘or 
special session, if necessary, to ratify woman suffrage, when the 
constitutional amendment is passed by Congress, to enable women 
to vote at the Presidential election in 1920.” 


San Francisco, June 26. To Governor Roberts of Tenn.: 

“The Democratic national committee at its meeting held today 
by unanimous vote directed me, as chairman of the committee, to 
send you the following message: 

“We most earnestly emphasize the extreme importance and 
urgency of an immediate meeting of your state Legislature for the 
purpose of ratifying the proposed nineteenth amendment to the 
federal constitution. 

“ We trust that for the present all other legislative matters may, 
if necessary, be held in abeyance and that you will call an extra 
session of the Legislature of your state for such brief duration as 
may be required to act favorably on the amendment. Tennessce 
occupies a position of peculiar and pivotal importance and one 
that enables her to render a service of incalculable value to the 
women of America. We confidently expect, therefore, under 
your leadership and through the action of the Legislature of 
your state, that the women of the nation may be given the privilege 
of voting in the coming presidential election. 

“HOMER S. CUMMINGS, 
Chairman National Committee.” 


Suffrage Plank (adopted at San Francisco) : 

We endorse the proposed Nineteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States granting equal suffrage to women. 
We congratulate the Legislatures of thirty-five states which have 
already ratified said amendment, and we urge the Democratic 
Governors and Legislatures of Tennessee, North Carolina and 
Florida and such states as have not yet ratified the Federal Sui 
frage Amendment to unite in an effort to complete the proces 
of ratification and secure the thirty-sixth state in time for all th 
women of the United States to participate in the fall election. W 
commend the effective advocacy of the measure by Presiden 
Wilson. 
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Cooperation of Party Leader—Senator Harding: 


“ Nothing would please me more than to have ratification made 
effective to give American womanhood full participation in the 
elections of next November. This desire, sincerely spoken, does 
not conflict with my determination that I could not with propriety 
attempt to force any state executive to hasten action in violation 
of his own sense of duty. 

“Tf any state executive should ask my opinion about extraor- 
dinary efforts to consummate suffrage, I frankly will commend 
the thing you desire, but I cannot impose a demand, though I per- 
sonally hope to see women’s suffrage and women’s full participa- 
tion established at an early date.”’ 


Senator Harding after conferring with Governor Clement: 

“I told the Governor frankly that if my advice were wanted | 
vould be glad to see Vermont Republicans close up the great 
franchise reform. The women throughout the nation are deeply 
interested in the national campaign and the ratification must be 
cosed soon if they are universally to participate in the Federal 
election.” 


Responses of Governors of Pivotal States 

“T have been calling on Senator Harding and we discussed 
tlle State of the Union agreeably, you can be sure, and we dis- 
cussed suffrage ratification by Vermont. Our State Republican 
convention asked me to call the extra session. 
has urged it on behalf’ of the National Committee and many re- 
quests came to me from delegates to the National Convention. 
Naturally, I wanted Senator Harding’s views and he suggested an 
early call. My reluctance is due to a feeling that Vermont pre- 
fers to change the fundamental laws very deliberately. We can 
only change our state constitution by one direct appeal to the 
people and the favorable action of two Legislatures. We are 
reluctant, therefore, to ratify by a Legislature which was elected 
at a time when suffrage was not an issue.”—Governor Clement 
of Vt. 

“My conception of the constitutional limitation of the author- 
ity of the governor compels me to decline to call a special session.” 
—Governor Holcomb of Conn. 


Chairman Hays 





Cooperation of Party Leader—President Wilson: 


‘It would be a real service to the party and to the nation if it 
is possible for you, under the peculiar provisions of your state 
constitution, having in mind the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Ohio case, to call a special session of the Legislature 
of Tennessee to consider the suffrage amendment. Allow me to 
urge this very earnestly.”—Telegram sent to Governor Roberts of 
Tennessee, by the President. 

“I am sure I need not point out to you the critical importance 
of the action of your great state in the matter of suffrage amend- 


ment.—President’s telegram to Governor Bickett of N. C 


Dayton, Ohio, July 7—Governor James M. Cox, the Demo- 


cratic candidate for President, expressed his opinion that 
it is the duty of the Louisiana Legislature to ratify the woman 
suffrage amendment immediately. 

The Democratic candidate’s expressed view on suffrage ratifi- 
cation was contained in a telegram replying to Frank J. Looney, 


chairman of the Democratic State Central Committee of La. 


Responses of Governors of Pivotal States 
“ T will call the session in ample time for the women to vote 


in the 1920 elections.”—Governor Roberts of Tenn 


‘I hope that the Tennessee Legislature will meet and ratify 
the amendment and thus make immediate action by North Caro- 
lina unnecessary. 

“We have neither the time nor the money, and such action on 
the part of Tennessee would save this state the feeling of bitter- 
ness that would surely be engendered by debate on the subject that 
would come up in our Legislature. 

“T have said all I intend to say on the subject of ratification. 
While I will take my medicine, I will never swear that it tastes 


good, for it doesn’t.”—Governor Bickett of N. C 








A Chair for the Lady 


CENE: A courtroom. Two prosperous and elderly gentle- 

men in a lawsuit over which shall inherit a large estate. 
Enter a third heir—or rather, heiress; young, attractive, amiable, 
determined to have her rightful share of the legacy, and obviously 
able to get it. Plot: Neither gentleman has been any too eager 
to share up with her, but seeing that she is going to get a share 
anyhow, both are anxious to create an eleventh-hour impression 
of zeal. Business: At her entrance both spring up and vie with 
each other in the zeal of their courtesy. 

This is the comedy of woman suffrage. The Republican party 
platform “welcomes women into full participation in the affairs 
»f government,” and “ hopes” tardy Republican Legislatures will 
hurry up on the 19th Amendment. 

Whereupon the President seizes the strategic advantage by 
urging the governor of Tennessee to place a chair for the lady. 

Two black marks of Republican ungallantry to woman suffrage 
persist in New England: Connecticut and Vermont. Governor 


Clement of Vermont has “indicated” that he will call a special 
session of the Legislature on high grounds of constitutionality. 
He admits that it would be within the letter of constitutionality, 
although he has been constrained to feel that it would be against 
the spirit of that instrument. 

Now the demands of Republican party strategy make it highly 
desirable that he call the special session and set the chair for the 
lady. 

Meanwhile the suffrage pronouncement in the Democratic plat- 
form roars us quite gently. It “ endorses” the 19th Amendment 
and “urges” the Democratic governors and Legislatures of Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina and Florida to ratify. 

The upshot of it is that whichever litigant finally sets the chair 
for the lady, the lady, while graciously acknowledging the cour- 
tesy, will know that it was extended to her largely because she 


was able to get the chair for herself —Boston Globe. 
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The Woman Citizen’s Politics 


HE one thing that makes us know that we hold absolutely 
tT to a middle-of-the-road course in our editorial treatment of 
the two major political parties is the fine balance preserved 
between the castigation dealt us by Democrats when our pen 
points the Democratic way and that dealt us by Republicans when 
our pen points the Republican way. 

‘ The point that I am trying to make about Democratic failure,” 
wrote one valued Democratic reader the other day, “is that it 
is a very sore point for us, and we do not like to have it ‘ rubbed 
in.’ Heaven knows the Democratic women in the South and the 
National Committee and the President and Democratic Senators 
have all of them moved heaven and earth to get favorable action 
from the Southern states that have failed or refused to ratify the 
amendnment.” 

“T have always been a suffragist, as is my wife,” wrote a 
Republican reader a few days later, “but we both think that 
you are doing more harm than good in the line of talk you are 
making in regard to the Republican Party because Vermont and 
Connecticut have such pig-headed governors; and we are both 
chagrined and humiliated, as Vermonters, that our native state 
should have such a makeshift of a governor thrust upon it by a 
fluke in the election laws, as they did not want him for a candi- 
date in the first place, but had to vote for him because he won 
in the primaries.” 

It only goes to show that the Woman Citizen has no politics, 
save suffrage politics. Its business is to help secure ratification by 
the 36th state. The files of the magazine indicate that a great deal 
more praise than criticism has been given to the Republican 
party, and a great deal more criticism than praise has been 
given to the Democratic party. This has simply been in line 
with the logic of events. The Republican party, up to a point, 
did more for suffrage than the Democrats but at the eleventh 
hour there came a deadlock. Let the Vermont governor break 
that deadlock and the Woman Citizen will not be found back- 
ward in giving due glory to the Republicans. Let Tennessee 
ratify and we will jubilate with the Democrats. 

The Woman Citizen holds no brief for the Democratic party 
and none for the Republicans. The brief it holds is for suffrage 
only. We praise or challenge not for the good of either party, 
but for the good of suffrage. 


National League of Women Voters 


Fared Well 


. HE officers of the National League of Women Voters left 
the San Francisco convention jubilant over the insertion 
of its planks, virtually intact, into the Democratic platform. 

The League asked for planks on Child Welfare, Education, 
Home and High Prices, Women in Gainful Occupations, Public 
Health and Morals and Independent Citizenship for Married 
Women, the same planks submitted in a public hearing before the 
resolutions committee of the Republican convention. 

This is what the League got, under the title of 


Women in Industry 

We urge cooperation with the states for the protection of child 
life through infancy and maternity care, in the prohibition of child 
labor, and by adequate appropriations for the Children’s Bureau 
and the Woman’s Bureau in the Department of Labor. Codpera- 
tive Federal assistance to the states is immediately required for 
the removal of illiteracy, for the increase of teachers’ salaries and 
instruction in citizenship for both native and foreign born; in- 
creased appropriations for vocational training in home economics ; 
recstablishment of joint Federal and state employment service 
with women’s departments under the direction of technically 
qualified women. We advocate full representation of women on 
all commissions dealing with women’s work or women’s interests, 


and a reclassification of the Federal Civil Service free from dis- 
crimination on the ground of sex; a continuance of appropriations 
for education in sex hygiene; Federal legislation which shall 
insure that American women resident in the United States, but 
married to aliens, shall retain their American citizenship, and that 
the same process of naturalization shall be required for women 
as for men. 

At the convention, Maud Wood Park, chairman of the League, 
thus elucidated the League’s future program: 

“There has been a good deal of discussion about us, as to 
whether the National League of Women Voters will eventual!y 
become a political party and nominate its own political candi- 
dates. Let me say emphatically we have no such intention. \We 
feel that it is a mistake to have a separate woman’s party and 
from the time of our organization last February, we have urged 
our members to enroll in the party of their choice. The League 
of Women Voters is a common meeting ground for women of 
all parties, where they may gain information and education con- 
ducive to the intelligent use of the ballot, and where they may 
plan together how they shall work for what women want.” 

The League appointed Miss Elizabeth Hauser to take {full 
charge of presenting the League’s platform to the conventions «i 
the Committee of 48 and the Labor Party meeting in Chicago, July 
10th to 13th. 

Mr. Max Hayes for the Labor Party and Mr. Allen McCur 
for the Committee of Forty-eight have promised the hearings 
desired by the League. 


It Pays to Let Women Vote 


CCORDING to United States Census figures the per capita 
A valuation of all real property in the year 1912 was higher in 
equal suffrage Kansas than in any state in the Union. It was 
$1,629.61 per person. 

The highest per capita personal property valuation in the 
United States was also in Kansas, $1,066.87. 

In Mississippi at the same time real property was valued at 
only a little more than $200 per capita and in South Carolina at 
a little less than $200, while the per capita personal property 
valuation for Mississippi was $127.92 and for South Carolina 
only $96.71 (United States Census 1913). 

One out of every ten persons in equal suffrage Kansas and 
Montana, and one out of every seventeen persons in equal suffrage 
California owns an automobile. One out of fifty or more in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi owns an automobile. 

In February, 1916, the Denver Chamber of Commerce made 
the following statements: 

Denver bank clearings show an increase of 10% per cent in the 
last year. The figures for 1914 are $459,708,199.70, and for 
1915, $508,421,052.31. The bank deposits show an equal increase, 
namely, in 1914, $72,838,339, and in 1915, $80,802,109. The in 
dividual bank deposits in the 39 banks of Denver for 1915 show 
an average amount of $264.60 while the average bank deposit for 
the individual in the entire United States is only $113. This cer 
tainly points to prosperity in Denver. 

As an indication of prosperity and development in the state, 
$2,432,000 has been appropriated and is available for expenditure 
on the roads. The live stock business has increased 20 per cent 
in the last year. The figures for this year’s investment in the live 
stock business are $126,170,000. 

Mining development in California has shown marked improve- 
ment in the last ten or twenty years. In the last ten years $207,- 
124,848 in gold has been produced, $52,701,355 in silver, $35,432.,- 
207 in lead, and 101,061,059 tons of coal. 

Manufacturing in 1915 showed an increase of nearly ten mil- 
lion dollars over 1914, the total for last year being $63,538,547: 
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Conventions in Several ‘Tenses 


ONVENTIONS are in several tenses. The past tense marks 

the International Congress and the National biennial of the 
Federation of Clubs. The future tense marks the plans of the 
National League of Women Voters, which is now announcing 
from its Washington, D. C., headquarters, that Cleveland has 
been selected as its convention city. The Ohio League of Women 
Voters and the Cleveland League united in the invitation which 
the National Board has voted to accept. 

The convention will be held next spring. 
Constitution of the League, there will be an annual convention 
every year, but the coming convention will in a way be especially 
significant. It will be its first annual gathering at which a general 
summing up of accomplishments will be possible. The official 
board of the League has been attending all political conventions 
to which it has presented the “ Woman’s Platform,” the first 
woman’s platform ever presented to political conventions. The 
convention in the spring will take stock of achievements and 


According to the 


results. 
Fifth Region at Work 


rT°HE Montana League of Women Voters has recently com 
[ pleted a record-making convention—its first. : 

It was combined with the first regional convention for the 
states of Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, \WVyo- 
ming and Montana, the fifth region, over which Mrs. James Paige 
of Minneapolis is director. 

Many important women of the fifth region were there and took 
part, among them Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, Professor of Po- 
litical Science in the University of Wyoming, who spoke on Amer- 
icanization, and who told the convention some of the same things 
she had told the Governor of Connecticut when she was in that 
state for Emergency Week—one of the dauntless corps of forty- 
seven women. Miss Adah Bush, of Indiana, home from her work 
in France, was there also. 

National officers and chairmen of committees had traveled 
three-quarters or half across a continent to get to Montana; 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park negotiated the distance from Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. Solon Jacobs catacornered up on the hypothen- 
use of a right angle from Alabama; Mrs. Emily Newell Blair 
brushed aside three or four states as big as a new European 
republic to reach Great Falls from St. Louis, Missouri; Dr. Val- 
eria Parker, Chairman of the Social Hygiene Committee, made 
the cross-country ride from Connecticut. 

The convention lasted four days, and held business sessions, 
public meetings, banquets, everything in its proper form and 
sequence. 

The convention, like the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
gress in Geneva, really opened with a church service on Sunday 
evening in the First Congregational Church in Great Falls. At 
this meeting Mrs, Paige made an address, aligning the work of 
the National League with the best ideals of Christianity. She said 
women voters are needed in politics today “as stabilizers. It is 
up to the women of the church to learn Christian citizenship and 
help in the operation of government. At the present time there 
are some praying politicians, but we want more. We should talk 
on the big political questions in a prayerful way, and all big 
matters of state should be settled in a prayerful and thoughtful 


Way. 
“ Not Good for Man to Be Alone” 

“A colony of bachelors never accomplished anything,” was a 
contribution to the need of women in politics made by Rev. 
Burtis R. MacHatton, the pastor of the church, who followed 
Mrs. Paige with a talk on “ Christian Citizenship.” 

“No group of men can ever progress without the aid of 


women,” he said. “ Of the two original colonies in America, the 
Plymouth Colony prospered from the first and the Jamestown 
Colony came near to being a dismal failure. This was due 
directly to the fact that the men of the Jamestown Colony had 
left their wives and daughters in England, while in the Plymouth 
Colony they had come on the Mayflower with the men. 

“The salvation of the community is the citizen’s business. 
Citizenship must mean more than residence in a place. The first 
qualification of Christian citizenship is an apprehension of the 
ideals for which a government stands. Foreigners are not tlie 
only ones that need educating. The League is entitled to comi- 
mendation for the educational campaign it intends to launch. 

“Women who absent themselves from the meetings of the 
League of Women Voters or from the polls are not good citizens. 
Good citizenship involves responsibility, and the League is creat- 
ing that responsibility. It is showing ward bosses and unchristian 
politicians that it is a force to be reckoned with.” 

Judges Also Urge Responsibility 

Associate Justice William L. Holloway made an address upon 
the “ Judiciary in Our Plan of Government,” in which he asserted 
it as his opinion that there had never been a time in American 
history when the responsibility resting upon the voters of the 
land was greater than now. He told the women that they would 
fall short of their duty as electors unless they cast their votes at 
every election. 

Major Sidney Sanner of Butte, also a judge, explained the 
making and administration of laws, and pointed out the need of 
an educated public opinion. “ There must be a need for the law 
if it is to be effective,” he averred. “It must tie itself in its 
concept to the genius of the people.” 

The convention included a school of citizenship at which Mrs. 
C. C. Sadler, the newly elected president of the Montana League, 
emphasized the same point Judge Holloway made. 

“ Prepare the women of your communities for registration so 
that they may vote at the presidential election this fall” was her 
message. 

Miss Agnew spoke in behalf of the [Voman Citizen as a 
leader in citizenship study. She said many men as well as women 
were finding this magazine of political opinion a source of interest 
and help. 

The banquet held at the Rainbow Hotel was planned on a novel 
scheme which may be suggestive to other localities. Every toast 
and speech was designed to carry out an idea of a “ flower 
garden.” 

“ How to Plant ” was the subject given Miss Gertrude Watkins, 
who used it with good effect in a talk about organization. ‘ The 
Old Pathways and the New” was a toast given Mrs. Kress of 
Dillon. Miss Edythe O’Leary of Butte spoke on the “ Most 
Precious Flowers ”—the children. ‘‘ The Flower Shop” was 
discussed by Mrs. Stuzman of Moore, who spoke on women in 


business. 


The New President of the G. F. W. C. 

N the new president of the General Federation of Women’s 

Clubs, suffragists see a tightening of the bonds that bind all 
women’s organizations together. 

Mrs. Ames Winter, who was elected at the Des Moines 
nial to succeed Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles was a distinguished 
figure at the National Suffrage Convention in Chicago last spring. 

Mrs. Winter was a former resident of Boston, the daughter of 
Dr. Charles Ames. She has made a fine record as a social worker 
and a suffrage leader. 
vice president of the General Federation and a director of a 
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Just before her election she was second 


special committee on Americanization. 
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A World-Wide Suffrage Report 


By Marjorie Shuler 


T HE hyperemotionalism and narrowness of women exist prin- 
cipally in the minds of men who write books. Every dele- 
gate to the Congress of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance in Geneva is sure of it. Sure because it was proved to 
her by rare experiences which she will treasure all her life. At 
the congress there came together women from thirty-five nations, 
Oriental and Occidental, Teuton and Latin, Christian and Mo- 
hammedan, women whose sons had fallen on the opposite sides 
of blood-stained battlefields, women whose sunken cheeks were 
more eloquent than any words could be of the last few starving 
years. And those women meeting each other with an amazing 
naturalness, free alike from sentimental twaddle and national 
resentment announced their readiness to answer the call of world 
needs. 

It was the largest woman’s international meeting ever held in 
point of the number of countries represented. It was the first big 
international meeting of women outside of pacifist circles since 
the war. And it proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that in 
the hearts of women there is a kinship which creates a more 
active, a more lasting internationalism than any which has pre- 
viously materialized. 

So vital did the Alliance seem to world affairs of to-day that 
the United States delegation of thirty-one members called sev- 
eral meetings to pledge every support in work and money to its 
continuance. “It was the duty of the United States to carry on 
with all its resources’ was the argument which the delegation 
urged upon Mrs. Catt during the days when she steadfastly re- 
fused to continue in the office of president, which she has held 
ever since the organization of the Alliance, in 1904. In spite of 
her refusal again to be a candidate the delegates from the other 
countries persisted in naming her and would make no other nom- 
inations. When she finally agreed to allow her name to stand 
she was immediately elected by acclamation. Mrs. Stanley Mc- 
Cormick was also returned to affice. The other members of the 
board chosen, most of them new, are: Madame de Witt de 
Schlumberger of France, Miss Chrystal Macmillan of England, 
Mrs. Corbett Ashby of England, Dr. Margarita Ancona of Italy, 
Frau Anna Wicksell of Sweden, Frau Anna Lindemann of Ger- 
many, Miss Eleanor Rathbone of England, Madame Girardet- 
Vielle of Switzerland, Frau Adela Schreiber Krieger of 


Germany. 


‘JT. HE situation confronting the Alliance at its Congress was 
very like that of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association when the League of Women Voters was organized. 
When the Alliance was formed the only places in the world 
where women had equal suffrage were New Zealand and the four 
pioneer states of America, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho. 
At the June congress twenty-two’ nations celebrated their recent 
enfranchisement, with the older equal suffrage countries com- 
pleting the suffrage work of the greater proportion of the Alli- 
ance members. Yet, the world over, there still remains the task 
of securing legislation to establish the economic, civil and educa- 
tional equality of women, and there still remains the work of 
educating women for good citizenship. There was the big organ- 
ization which had proved its efficiency by its work for suffrage. 
Should it dissolve or should it continue on a broader program? 
As in the United States there was the small, infinitely small 
group, who considered that the legislative work might well be 
left to the political parties. But by far the greater number, while 
united in believing that women must join the political parties and 
must seek in them to take their share of party management, 


a) 


choosing candidates and writing platforms, considered that ther 
must in addition be an organization of women to work for goox 
legislation and above all to effect more harmonious relationships 


between countries. 

And so it was decided to continue the Alliance, making politica 
equality the chief object in the unenfranchised countries and, in 
the others, legislation to remove other discriminations agai: 
women. A platform of the minimum principles to be accep 
by women was outlined as follows: 

Political Rights 

1. That the suffrage be granted to women and their equa 
status with men upon legislative and administrative bodies, both 
national and international, be recognized. 

Personal Rights 

2. That women, equally with men, should have the protecti 
of the law against slavery, such as still exists in some parts 
Eastern Europe, Asia and Africa. 

3. That a married woman should have the same right to ret 
or change her nationality as a man. 

Domestic Rights 

4. That on marriage a-woman should have full personal and 
civil rights, including the right to the use and disposal of her own 
earnings and property, and that she should not be under the tut 
lage of her husband. 

5. That the married mother should have the same rig] 
over her children as the father. 

6. That the children of widows, if left without provisions, 
should have the right to maintenance by the state, such maint 
nance to be paid to the mother as guardian. 

7. That research for the father of a child born out of wed- 
lock should be authorized; that such a child should have the 
same right to maintenance and education from the father during 
the period of dependency as a legitimate child, and that an un- 
married mother during the period when she is incapacitate: 
should also have the right of being maintained by the father o 
her child. 


‘ 
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Educational and Economic Rights 

8. That all opportunities of education, general, professiona 
and technical, should be open to both sexes. 

9g. That women should have the same opportunity as men for 
training and for entering industries, professions, civil service and 
all administrative and judicial positons. 

10. That women should receive the same pay as men for the 
same work. 

11. That the right to work of both married and unmarried 
women be recognized; that no special regulations for women’s 
work, different from regulations for men, should be imposed 
contrary to the wishes of the women themselves; that laws rela 
tive to women as mothers should be so framed as not to handi 
cap them in their economic position, and that all future labor 
regulations should tend towards equality of men and women. 

Moral Rights 

12. That a higher moral standard, equal for men and women, 
should be recognized, that the traffic in women should be sup 
pressed, the regulation of vice and all laws and practices differen 
tiating against women or any class of women in this matter b¢ 
abolished. 


T was decided to continue the headquarters of the Alliance in 

London, and more than fifteen thousand dollars was raised 

for its maintenance. Of this the United States delegation gave a 
large part. 

By far the greater part of the week, from June 6th to 12th, 
was given over to a discussion of how best the Alliance might 
further international harmony. There was unanimous endorse- 
ment of the following resolution, “ The women of thirty-five 
nations assembled in congress in Geneva, convinced that in a 
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strong Society of Nations, based on the principles of right and 
justice, lies the only hope of assuring the future peace of the 
world, call upon the women of the whole world to direct their 
will, their intelligence and their influence towards the develop- 
ment and the consolidation of the Society of Nations on such a 
basis, and to assist it in every possible way in its work of securing 
peace and goodwill throughout the world.” 

There was no such unanimity of thought, however, on how 
the women might cooperate with the League. Practically two 
entire days were given to this discussion. On the first day the 
sentiment was entirely opposed to a separate grouping of women 
in the League of Nations and Mrs. Catt herself made a brilliant 
appeal against this. “ Women should no longer be petitioners at 
the knees of men,” she said. ‘“ We should make our requests of 
the League of Nations, as men do, through our own govern- 
ments, by way of our political parties. If our parties will not 
support what we desire then let us join some that will.” 

On the following day, however, it was decided to establish 
within the Alliance a general secretary for the League of Na- 
tions. Any Alliance auxiliary may send proposals for the 
League to this secretary. If the International Alliance board 
approves such proposals they will be submitted to the other aux- 

iries. Proposals receiving the endorsement of two-thirds of the 
auxiliaries will be forwarded to the League of Nations. In addi- 
ion it was decided to ask the League to call annually a woman’s 
conference to be made up first of women government representa- 
tives, second of women chosen by governments from lists sub- 
nitted by the larger international women’s organizations, and 
third of women experts along the various lines to be discussed. 
The League is to be requested to bear the expense of such meet- 
ings. The Alliance established a committee to effect relationships 
between itself and other international women’s organizations. 

The final resolution was one expressing gratification over the 
wide extension of the principle of self government as “ essen- 
tial to the highest development of humanity” and calling upon 
women to use their influence against war and to educate their 
children in a better understanding of the peoples of the world. 

A resolution was passed recommending help for the starving 
children of Europe, and one calling upon the Japanese govern- 
ment to abolish the present restrictions against women attending 
political meetings and joining political organizations. 
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HE mechanics of the congress presented a difficult task, for 

there was wide divergence between the parliamentary laws 
of the various countries which, added to the multiplicity of lan- 
guages, made the task of the presiding officer a difficult one. 
Without exception the foreign papers commented on the fact 
that if anything at all was accomplished it would be due to the 
clearness and good management of Mrs. Catt. There was con- 
siderable confusion all through the congress and once Mrs. Catt 
said calmly: “If you will continue to whisper we will adjourn 
and you may have time to discuss this question.”” Whereupon 
she laid aside her gavel and sat down. The United States dele- 
gates sat in stricken silence, but not the others. A delighted babel 
of sound arose. Exactly what we wanted, said the delegates, and 
in a dozen tongues the question was discussed before the vote was 
taken. 

There was one other moment of delicious humor and that was 
on the evening program devoted to propaganda speeches for the 
benefit of Switzerland. Time and again it was called to the atten- 
tion of the congress that the three oldest republics, the United 
States, France and Switzerland, had not yet enfranchised their 
women while the rest of the world was marching on. That 
evening there were many humorous remarks at the expense of 
Switzerland, the best of all coming when Mrs. Catt looked down 
her list of government delegates, sixteen of them representing as 


many different nations, and said innocently: “ Let me see—did 
Switzerland send a government delegate?” Switzerland had not, 
as every one in the huge audience was well aware. And there 
was absolute silence while Mrs. Catt looked over her list. “ Oh, 
yes, I see I was mistaken,” she apologized, “It was Turkey.” 
And proudly there stepped forward Mrs. Terrouk Kirbisky, to 
serve notice on the world that Turkey had advanced to a point 
where its government had sent a woman representative to appeal 
in its interest to the women of other nations. 

The proceedings of the congress were translated into the three 
official languages of the Alliance, English, French and German, 
so that all of the delegates got a fairly clear comprehension of 
what was going on in the sessions. But in the halls there met 
many times women who could not speak each other’s language. 
There were four words, however, which they always managed to 
make understood, “ Have you got it?” And the response was 
always understandable, too. There were women who had got 
ten the vote through bloodshed, not caused by themselves but by 
men who had been denied the right of self-government. Suffer- 
ings untold from war and starvation had been theirs. “ It almost 
makes one wonder whether it is worth while to get it at such a 
sacrifice,” said a United States delegate to a woman who had 
just finished a tale of terrible privations due to the war for inde- 
pendence in her country. “ But, no, there can never be any 
doubt of that,” was the quick reply. 


ASCINATING suffrage reports were made by the dele- 

gates. Greatest of all the changes, of course, had come in 
Germany and Austria, where up to the very hour of their en- 
franchisement women had been denied the right even to join 
political organizations. And now they sit in the Reichstag—two 
dozen of them—and 155 are in national parliaments, nineteen in 
Prussia itself. Four thousand women sit on the lower municipal 
councils and nineteen in the upper houses. Both the German and 
the Austrian delegates were certain that their suffrage is secure 
for all time. 

The women of France and Italy wait only for the action of 
their senates to become enfranchised. “ But senates are so con- 
servative,” mourned Mrs. de Witt de Schlumberger of 
France, in telling how the French senate has ignored the equal 
suffrage bill passed more than a year ago by the Chamber of 
Deputies. “Italy will soon be enfranchised,”’ exulted Dr. An- 
cona, “our Senate has not acted upon the bill passed by our 
Chamber of Deputies because for other political reasons it was 
dissolved. But our Senate is elected for life and its members 
have agreed when they are reconvened to pass a bill and the depu- 
ties are certain to do so again.” 

Japan and India and Turkey are all starting suffrage organi- 
zations according to their delegates at the congress. The Spanish 
movement has started with two associations, both of which were 
admitted to the Alliance. Both groups emphatically stated that 
the women of Spain will not accept the right of suffrage with the 
privilege of delegating it to the men in their families, but that 
they will campaign instead for a municipal suffrage bill with 
voting privileges only, in their own right. 

Sweden presented the greatest of all surprises, for that coun- 
try, counted by all the rest of the outside world as having 
enfranchised its women in 1918, has in reality not yet completed 
the enactment. Another parliament must pass the bill before it 
becomes law, and there will not be an election for a parliament 
before fall. The bill is sure to pass by February, predicted Frau 
Anna Wicksell. Then the government, whose offer to dissolve 
the last parliament was refused by the women to give them more 
time to prepare for their citizenship, will dissolve that parlia- 
ment and call new elections for a year from this autumn in order 
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Women for Office 


UNNING on a platform of supreme simplicity is Mrs. Helen 

Curtenius Statler, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, for nomination 
as nominee for Congress for Michigan’s Third District. Mrs. 
Statler is one candidate who, like Herbert Hoover, did not go 
after office. She was literally pulled into the campaign by the 
women of her district. 

Her position is unique, since she was urged not only by women 
of her own party but by women of all Michigan parties. 

It was the following petition to which many Kalamazoo women 
subscribed, that finally determined Mrs. Statler’s candidacy: 

“We, the undersigned women citizens of Kalamazoo, ask you 
to become a candidate for congress to represent this district. 

“We make the request of you because we know you to be a 
woman of marked intelligence, education and integrity; that you 
keep yourself informed upon important national issues, and that 
you are not afraid to speak and stand true to your convictions. 
We know that on all matters of public interest you will bring an 
open mind, a trained intelligence, a capacity for working amicably 
with others, and an earnest determination to do right. 

“We want you for our candidate because we want much more 
attention given by congress to the welfare of women and children. 
You have broad and practical sympathies with women and you 
have always been a staunch suffragist. You have especially 
proved your interest in promotiig the health, education and train- 
ing of children for their future responsibilities of citizenship. 

“ As a successful mother you have one kind of experience that 
we particularly want in our representative, and at the same time 
you are in a position to respond to our call without neglecting 
any domestic duty. 

“We feel that, in addition to the very important services you 
can render by your work and your vote as a member of the House 
of Representatives, you are also the kind of woman we want there 
to keep the woman’s point of view continually in the minds of 
the general membership of the house. 

“ Therefore we earnestly ask you to declare yourself a candi- 
date and we pledge you our hearty and united support.” 


The Kalamazoo Gazette, an independent Democratic newspa- 
per says: “ There is little question but that Mrs. Statler will find 
strong support for her candidacy among the men and women of 
Kalamazoo County. Mrs. Statler’s candidacy will not depend 
upon novelty or chivalry to carry it forward. It commands atten- 
tion and consideration because of her remarkable equipment, her 
fitness for the position she seeks. 

“When her campaign gets under way her masculine opponents 
will have to look sharply to their fences. Her enthusiasm, solid 
good sense, quick wit, bubbling humor will serve her in good 
stead and make her a formidable opponent in the rough and 
tumble of a campaign. She already has the nucleus of a fighting 
organization behind her. She means business. 

“We are glad Mrs. Statler has entered the contest because we 
know she seeks the office not for notoriety or glory or for politi- 
cal power, but because she has an earnest desire to spend her fine 
abilities and her rich experience in service for her fellows.” 

Mrs. Statler, who is good-looking and popular, was a conspicu- 
ous figure in the Chicago National Republican Convention, as an 
assistant sergeant-at-arms. 

The following five short planks constitute her platform: 

“No hungry child in the United States. 

“ Equal educational opportunity for every boy and girl in the 


United States. 

“Equal pay for equal work, and the budget system for the 
Government. 

“ Reduction of the cost of living by closer cooperation between 
producer and consumer. 

“General extension of the Agricultural Department.” 


“Bring Your Rake” 


66 RING your rake and wheelbarrow and come on out” js 
the formula for ladies’ tea parties now passed around 
in Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming. 

Shovels for the moment have taken the place of thimbles and 
picks replace the stilettos with which amiable ladies have heen 
wont to punch holes in doylies for the sake of embroidering 
their edges. 

One of Mayor Grace Miller’s first official acts was a procla- 
mation “ calling upon all able-bodied persons ” to come together 
on June 22nd and “ continue their best efforts in the improvement 
of our highways.” 

When the Mayor of Jackson says able-bodied, she means 
able-bodied without distinction of sex. For it is no small matter 
to tidy up highways to a city which is miles off the beaten track 
of railroads. Jackson is fifty miles south of the Yellowstone 
Park via automobile, boat, wagon, sled and railroad. The near- 
est railroad is across the border in Idaho. Between this point 
and Jackson rushes the Snake River, so swollen of late that it 
has carried away all the intervening bridges. There is a trail 
through the Teton range, which has recently been impassable 
with snow. A photograph of Jackson’s women councilors, 
which has by now become famous and has appeared all over the 
country, was taken by a friend of Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, 
of the Wyoming League of Women Voters and secretary oi the 
Oregon Trail Commission, at her urgent request. The story of 
its transmission to Dr. Hebard is illumining. It was transported 
from the town by an automobile as far as the river; there it 
made a dangerous crossing in a little scow. It was then carried 
through the mountains by wagon and sled to the railroad at Kex- 
burg, Idaho. 

Imagine trying to do street cleaning and highway mending 
under handicaps like this. 

“Everybody is expected to help,” says the local paper con- 
cerning clean-up day. ‘“ This is to be no ‘ Let Bill do it’ affair. 
Everyone—men, women and children—is expected to line up on 
June 22nd. The women and children can do a_ wonderful 
amount of good work with rakes, picks and shovels.” 

Here is a community effort going strong, with everybody in it 
responsible for its success. Each family is expected to bring a 
little more lunch than it needs so as to pass some around to those 
who have none. Places of business are asked to close up in order 
to get the fullest possible cooperation. If any one cannot leave 
town to work on the country roads, Mayor Miller urges her—or 
him—to put forth efforts in the improvement of the city’s 
streets. 

And this is no go-as-you-please campaign. It is thoroughly 
organized with a county president, with district captains and 
superintendents. “ Put yourself at the disposal of those in au- 
thority,” commands the mayor. 

Jackson has a marshal whose first name is Pearl. 

If anyone expected that Mayor Miller would put herself in 
the humiliating position of getting a mere man marshal, he does 
not read aright the signs of a woman-governed town. 

It is not that discrimination against the male sex is approved 
in Wyoming. Far from it. But when the mothers of Kanab, 
Utah, in a similar case had a man marshal, he was always get- 
ting off the job because the other men twitted him. Therefore 
it may be that shrewd Mayor Miller wants to forestall such mis- 
chances. “ Either a woman or nobody” is a fair slogan for an 
administration upon which the whole United States has its eye. 

“Tt is interesting to note,” says Dr. Hebard, “that all the 
women in office (except the Marshal) are married women and 
living with their husbands. All theories exploded.” 
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By 
Adele Johnston Bussey 


Characters: 
Miss Hare—A white rabbit with pink ears. 
Mr. Hound—Who appoints himself captor and jailer of the lovel) 
Miss Hare. 
Old Twenty Years Ago—A gray-haired and gray-whiskered old 
cat. 
Sir Thomas Catt—A cat of supposedly great wisdom and fore- 
sight. He is appointed judge in the trial of Miss Hare. 
Mr. Brindle—A common cat. 
Ursus—A young dog (St. Bernard) that was old twenty thou- 
sand years ago. 
Mr. Owl—He wears spectacles. 
Seven other different kinds of dogs and cats, one a pointer. 
In the heart of a forest at the present time, with hopes that it 
may some day be the past. 
SCENE I 
A wild forest with countless trees. 
is a burrow large enough for a man or a woman to crawl into. 
A storm is brewing. It is night time. Distant thunder is heard 
and sheet lightning plays among the clouds. This occurs inter- 
mittently throughout the entire play until the last when the clouds 
pass over and the sky is cleared. 


Toward the extreme left 


Scene II 

Same as Scene I. 

Stage Directions—Various animals run across the staye seek- 
ing shelter from the coming storm. <A deer, startled by some 
noise in the forest, stops, listens, then flees across the woodland. 
(Some enter right, some left. Different kinds of animals, all free 
to come and go as they please). A white hare limps hurriedly, 
from left, to center of stage. She is panting as if from a long 
chase. Her ears are laid back. She stops, pricks them up, and 
listens. A wound is in her side. Blood is seen as she tries to 
cleanse it, animal fashion. The sudden sound of crashing under- 
brush and the sharp bay of a hound is heard. The hare jumps 
straight into the air, and 'then falls as if dead. The hound dashes 
toward her, from left, grabs her by the neck, and shakes her. She 
squeals aloud and kicks desperately to get away. The hound, 
looking down, sees that the hare is wounded. He knows that 
she cannot go far, so he turns her loose with a threatening growl. 


ScENE I 
Mr. Hound— 

Hop along! Limp along! Go along there! 
You cannot go far, my pretty Miss Hare. 
Your face may be white, your ears may be pink, 
But surely your head was not made to think! 

(Folds arms across chest). 
Good you may be, and you’re most fair to me. 
Granted, all granted, but, pray, where would you be 
Were it not for MY wit, strength, and wisdom, so, wench, 
Acknowledge my superior intelligence! 


Miss Hare— 
Kind Sir, it does look as if all that were true, 
As true as the forest, the sunshine, the dew. 
But I thought, in my soul, I might ’scape when I found 
This Burrow of Freedom, just under the ground. 
(Holds paw to bleeding side). 


’Twas this hurt laid me low, and hindered my speed, 
‘Twas this hurt that made possible your valorous deed. 
It weakened my heart, my spirit, my breath, 
It hurried me on to the threshold of death. 
I surrender to wit, strength, and wisdom so fine, 
As my Belgian folk did to Hindenburg’s line. 
(The hare droops and seems to suffer from her hurt). 


Mr. Hound— 
You're my prisoner, Miss Hare, now you have a care! 
Hop along! Limp along! Go along there! 
I may buy you jewels, at least you'll be fed, 
And you'll have a roof that will cover your head. 
What more do you want, you ungrateful hare! 
Miss Hare— 


I want to be free! 


Mr. Hound— 
The air! The air! 
Just look at the air, it gives me a fright! 
(The lightning flashes and there is the sound of thunder. 
He rushes back and forth, but finds the coming storm 


As free as the air! 


Foul fiends of the night! 


everywhere ). 
Everywhere! Everywhere! North, East, and West! 
It seems to breed danger, defeat, and unrest, 
I'll go find Sir Thomas, he’s wiser than I. 
He'll bring his advisors, and then we will try 
This pretty hare’s case to see if there be 
Any sensible reason WHY she should go free. 
(He draws a circle around the hare). 
Hark you now, Miss, see this circle I've drawn? 
Your mother stayed here from the time she was born. 
See to it that you step not over this line; 
I’m master here, and THAT CIRCLE IS MINE! 
There is a distant 
The hare ap- 


(The hound hurries away, right. 
rumble of thunder. The night darkens. 
pears to be thinking rather than listening. She stretches 
out her paw and touches the circle, but does not touch 


beyond it). 


Miss Hare— 
A circle? 
But, ah me, I dare not. 
It makes me much weaker than e’er he could be, 

But I am not blinded, mine eyes surely see. 
And seeing, they judge there’s no use of a flight: 
He’s stronger, he’s swifter, but is his heart right? 
He sees, smells, and tastes; hears, and has feelings too; 
And thinks that he thinks, when, Oh mercy, for true, 
He gives ne’er a thought to the great truth of old: 
He was born of his mother, poor creature, I’m told. 
Perhaps—I—can rub a small space in this line. 
(She reaches out paw, but jerks it back quickly). 
But I could not go far. This strange hurt of mine! 
I wonder how he’d feel if he had to bear 
A thorn in the flesh, a wound, or a tear. 
And have some one say that his ears may be pink, 
But his mind is a blank, it was not made to think! 
(Sighs and again lies down). 


CURTAIN 


A prison? ’Tis only a line! 


This strange hurt of mine! 
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Summer Comfort: 
Cantilever Shoes 


Hot weather tests human re- 
sistance. We have learned to 
take almost every precaution to 
make the strain of summer 
bearable, we eat cooling foods, 
wear light clothes and straw 
hats—and neglect what is most 
important, comfortable foot- 
wear. 

Warm days make the feet 
swell and perspire. Few shoes 
can stand this test of comfort. 
If you change now to Cantilever 
Shoes, you will find great relief 
in their perfect ease. 

In Cantilever Shoes the body 
relaxes, walking is no longer 
an effort. you feel cooler. Can- 
tilever Shoes are made on lasts 
designed from the natural out- 
line of the foot. The normal inner-sole line, and the slightly 
tilted heel, encourage easy carriage without undue strain at any 
point. These are good looking shoes. 

There is ample toe room, and such freedom do the feet enjoy 
from the flexible shank of Cantilever Shoes that muscles and 
cords grow strong from exercise and fallen arches are corrected. 

Try Cantilever Shoes for summer comfort. You will become 
an all-year-round enthusiast. 

Made on trim lines, of fine leathers and white Egyptian can- 
vas. Widths from AAAAA to E. 





You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 


Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 




















France Sends Us Another Shipment ! 
This Time It Is 


Exquisite Batiste 
and Voile 


SACQUES 


And we have 
marked them very 
moderately at 
$3.95, $5 and $7.50 


f bcm sheer, exquisitely feminine and 
dainty little Sacques are just another 
example of the French needle-woman’s art. 
The hand scallops and hand embroidery 
are beautifully done. 


There are straight, loose models and 
those ribbon-drawn at the waist. They 
are lovely to take away on the vacation 
or Summer trip. 

Negligee Shop—Third Floor 


Mail orders given careful attention 


Fagg Cndowoort Jiunay 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 



































ScENE I} 
Enter right, Mr. Hound followed by Sir Thomas Catt and a 
number of his advisors (ten in number). 
Mr. Hound— 
Allow me, Sir Thomas, Miss Hare to present. 
’Twas good that I saw her in time to prevent 
A clear get-away to that Excluded Hollow, 
Where all of the rest of the hares would soon follow. 
Sir Thomas Catt—( With his grandest manner). 
The pleasure is mine, I’m sure, dear Miss Hare. 
Miss Hare— 
I’m speechless, Your Honor, you’re quite right, Sir, there. 
Sir Thomas Catt—(Conciliatingly ). 
’Tis only your good we're considering, my dear. 
This freedom of hares takes them out of their sphere. 
Now answer me this: see those animals there, 
Why should you, like they, be as free as the air? 
Miss Hare— 
But, Oh Sir, why should I not? Why do you ask? 
Sir Thomas Catt—(In harsh voice). 
Answer my question, Miss, that is your task! 
Speak up, and quickly. Make clear your inflection. 
"Tis the way of you hares to make answer with questi: 
(Sheet lightning and thunder). 
Mr. Hound— 
He asked you a question, most wisely and fit. 
Don't stand like a Ninny, make answer or sit 
There in your circle where good hares should be, 
And think of OUR wit, strength, and wisdom, all three. 
Then strive to make answer that just suits our taste. 
Sir, she’s a bonehead. But there’s no need of haste. 
(He points to the hare, but strikes his own head. (ne 
of the silent advisors dares to speak up. Timidly at 
first, then bolder). 
Advisor—(pointer). 
May I speak a word? She had no educator 
Like you, Sirs, but then the God was her Creator! 
(For a moment there is silence. One young dog sud- 
denly barks up. His name is Ursus). 


Ursus— 
You're right! You’re right! Her Creator is mine! 
She’s entitled to freedom. Wipe out that line! 
(He starts toward her, but there is much howling and 
meowing. Several hold the young agitator). 
Old Twenty Years Ago—(In high querulous voice). 
Down, Ursus, down! It shall not be so! 
I made up my mind twenty years ago! 
Mr. Brindle— 
You all say I’m common, but well I remember 
The days of my youth, from June to November. 
Turn a hare loose in the night or the morn? 
Ha! She would have wished she had never been born! 
“ She’s out of her sphere,” her own sisters would say, 
And they’d make her stay out the rest of the day! 
Sir Thomas Catt— 
NOW! Can you answer my question, fair wench? 
Miss Hare— 
I’m hungry, kind Sir, and my thirst I would quencn. 
Mr. Hound— 
I told her I’d give her some jewels to wear, 
And plenty of food, but she seems not to care! 
Miss Hare— 
The same thing was said to my mother, kind Sir. 
She starved. She was thirsty, and yet could not sur 
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Out of this circle that you had drawn here, 
But suffered with this strange hurt that I bear. 
(The wind blows and whistles through the trees). 
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Ursus— 
Gods of the Beasts! The winds, how they rage! 
And yet you sit here and calmly engage 
In battle against this one little hare, 
\Vhen you should be battling the elements there! 
The hare, she is hungry. Find out what that means. 
She thirsts, but her thirst is not what it seems. 

Old Twenty Years Ago—(In his high querulous voice). 
Down, Ursus, down! Did I not not say so? 
| made up my mind twen-tee years ago! 
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Mis Hare 

You made up your mind twenty years ago 

Because of this strange hurt that my mother bore. 

You found your own wit, strength and wisdom so fine, 

And seeing her weakness, you then drew this line! 
Another Advisor— 

[ have a suggestion, Ursus, some one wrote 

Long ago how to settle a question by vote. 





(Sweeps crowd in by gesture with both hands). 


Surely, with all these most wise cats and dogs, > ° 

You can settle this question without any cogs. To keep the skin 

here are one, two, three, four, nine, ten, twelve here tonight. 

Enough to decide which is wrong, which is right. 
(Ursus takes his hat off, looks around and picks up fresh and young 
twelve pebbles). 

8 lien tiny pores of the body as well as the face 
are the centers of skin-beauty and skin-activity. 

And their work must not be hindered through the 


use of a hard-rinsing soap. 


Ursus— 
Now that is most fair, you all must think so, 
even darned Old Twenty Years Ago! 
(Passing each one a pebble). 
All who will let Miss Hare step from that line 


Drop your pebble in this old hat of mine. You will find your daily bath with Fairy Soap— 


oe = yar : c : i -rinsi —one 
Old Twenty Years Ago—(In his high querulous voice). with its generous, cleansing, easy-rinsing lather a 
Down, Ursus, down! You shall not do so! of the most important aids to a healthful, beautifu 

’ S ’ : : ht . <= . ° 
skin. For Fairy’s soft, responsive lather creams into 


I made up my mind twen-tee years ago! : 
pores cleansingly. It creams out of pores thoroughly. 


Ursus—( Passing the hat and counting slowly). And—it possesses that added quality of easy-rinsing. 
One—two—three—four— 


(Miss Hare looks forward expectantly, eagerly. Ursus 
So, whether you prefer a cold plunge, a hot bath, a 


looks dejectedly into the hat). ; ; 

Miss Hare, I am sorry. Only three more warm bath or a sponge bath, you will appreciate 
Would set you free, but there are only four. Fairy’s unusual combination of pure-cleansing and 
easy-rinsing. This happy combination helps to 
ee keep your skin healthy. And a healthy skin is a beau- 


I’m sorry too, Ursus, but don’t you see, tiful skin—always! 
I’m mostly sorry that this thing COULD be. 
(Suddenly there comes a rustling in the branches above. CHEEK FAIRBANK Staran) 
Mr. Owl is seen through the leaves. The storm appears 
to be passing). 
Mr. Owl— 
Who! Who! Who-o-o-o! 
(Sir Thomas Catt, Mr. Hound, Mr. Brindle, Old Twenty 
Years Ago, and the other advisors stand in awe. They 
fear Mr. Owl’s unmistakable wisdom). 


Ursus— 
Ah, Mr. Owl, you have answered God’s call! 
These beasts, Sir, will cause our great country’s fall. 
Here is Miss Hare, who, because she’s a hare 
Must languish a prisoner in that circle there; 
While we all go free, just because we are we. 


It’s QUEER justice, Sir, for a DEMOCRACY! 
(Continued on page 161) 
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The Farmers’ Platform Planks 
By Jessie R. Haver 


HERE has been a determined effort on the part of the press 

to emphasize a wide gap between the interests of the city 
wage earner and consumer and the farmer. The farmer has been 
told that the city wage earner is responsible for the high wages 
which he must pay on the farm, while the city wage earner has 
been assured that the farmer is the profiteer and is making all 
the money. This campaign of education and propaganda has 
been effective. Many women in the cities will tell you with fire 
in their eyes that the farmer is the profiteer, that they know he 
is because they often ride out to his farm in their machines and 
buy produce and pay the same price which they would pay at 
their corner grocery, and then they add as the final argument, 
“ And if you don’t believe it, look at the automobiles the farmers 
have.” 

Now, if anybody ought to have an automobile, it is a farmer. 
Already the Ford car has helped to evolutionize farm life. The 
farm women no longer have to spend weary months in lonely 
kitchens without a glimpse of a neighbor or a chance to see a 
movie, and this alone is enough materially to decrease the well 
known mortality statistics of farmers’ wives. Eventually, when 
the League of Women Voters and the Consumers’ League and 
others shall have established better city markets, and are using 
their political influence to see that free competition is once more 
established so that the farmers can be sure of a steady and open 
market for their goods, the business of farming will not be the 
dreary and disheartening matter that it is today. Former Secre- 
tary Lane wondered why the soldier boys did not greedily snap up 
the chances he was giving them to settle on land of their own. 
But those boys’ girls could tell you why the golden opportunity 
was not taken. The girls know what farm life has meant in the 
past and plain common sense tells them they want none of it, and 
the boys won’t and can’t go back to the farms without the girls 
to help them. 

In Washington, D. C., there are now headquarters representing 
the four largest farm organizations in the country. The repre- 
sentatives in these headquarters have been very much heartened 
because the women’s organizations are taking up the questions 
of better marketing, federal regulation of these same representa- 
tives, the packers, etc., and are beginning to view us with some- 
thing besides suspicion. 

One day I called on certain of the representatives of these or- 
ganizations and asked them why it was that when ladies of the 
cities motored to their farms, they were charged the same price 
as that charged at the market. They looked very much ashamed 
and with one accord replied: ‘“ That is why we believe in organi- 
zation and why we are trying to organize the farmers. In the 
past farmers have been too individualistic, but they are learning 
that in group action there is strength and also that in group action 
it will not be possible for some few to follow a course which will 
discredit all the rest of us. But,” they add, “if your city women 
knew anything about food production and distribution, which 
they don’t at present, they would know that the large amount of 
the nation’s food is shipped to them from a distance, from the 
great farming regions of the middle and far west, and that 
methods of selling followed by a few small farmers in dealing 
with the occasional direct customer can hardly be a criterion for 
conditions of marketing in general.” 

The platform planks that were presented to the platform Com- 
mittees of both political conventions by the National Board of 
Farm Organizations and the American Farm Bureau Federation 
are broad and constructive in their conception and only those 
interests which have been taking advantage of the farmer all 


these years and at the same time taking advantage of the city 
wage earner and which, I suspect, have lent their influence to 
widen the breach between the two, will have anything to fear from 
such a program. 

The platform planks of the National League of Women \ oters 


and of the farmers should make the city consumer and the farmer f 


realize that they have many interests in common and that much 
can be gained through cooperation on both sides in securing leg- 
islation which will be of great benefit to the whole country. l'elow 


are the farmers’ planks. It is interesting to compare them with 
the planks of the women’s Platform: 
Farmers’ Planks 
1. We recognize agriculture as the fundamental industry, and 


we pledge ourselves to give it practical and adequate representa- 


tion in the Cabinet and in the appointment of governmental 
officials, and of commissions on a bi-partisan basis. 

2. We pledge to all farmers the full, free and unquestioned 
right of co-operative marketing of their farm products anc pur- 


chase of their supplies and protection against discriminat?on. 

3. We pledge effective national control over the packer. and 
all other great interstate combinations of capital engage: for 
profit in the manufacturing, transportation, and distributi in of 
food and other farm products, and farm supplies. 


4. We pledge legislation that will effectively check and reduce 
the growth and evils of farm tenancy. We pledge the per- 
petuation and strengthening of the Federal Farm Loan System, 
the improvement of facilities for loans on farm commuoclities, 
and the inauguration of a system for co-operative personal | redit 
that will enable farmers to secure short-time credit on more {\vor- 
able terms. 

5. We pledge comprehensive studies of farm production costs, 
at home and abroad, and the uncensored publication of facts 


found in such studies. 
6. We pledge ourselves to accord agriculture the same 
sideration in tariff legislation as is accorded to other interests. 


con- 


Additional Planks 


7. We pledge ourselves to the conservation of coal, oil, water- 
power and other natural resources in the public interests, and to 
their distribution without discrimination against farmers, and 
especially to put an end to the devastation of our commercial 
timber lands. 

8. We pledge the repeal of laws restricting the rights oi free 
speech, free press, and peaceable assemblage, and we pledge the 
restoration to the people of these fundamental rights. 

9g. We are opposed to any form of compulsory military train- 
ing in time of peace. 

10. We pledge our support to graduated income and excess 
profit taxes, supplemented by a graduated inheritance tax to fur- 
nish the additional revenue needed to meet the cost of the war. 

11. We pledge our support to stringent immigration laws in 
order to maintain American standards of citizenship; and espe- 
cially do we oppose the admission of Oriental labor. 

12. We pledge ourselves to maintain that parity between 
money and commodities which will liquidate our national obli- 
gations on the basis of money value at the time incurred. 


Now the Committee of 48 


MONG the possible candidates for the presidency, suggested 
by the “ Committee of Forty-Eight,” is Chief Justice Walter 
Clark of the North Carolina Supreme Court, one of the staunch- 
est friends woman suffrage ever had. In 1904 he was sponsored 
by Bryan as good material for the Democratic nomination of that 
year. 
Among the planks proposed in the platform of this party is 
“Equal economic, political and legal rights for all, irrespective 
of sex or color.” 
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A World-Wide Report 


—— 
(Continued from page 155) 

that the women as well as the men may vote for the members of 

parliament. 

South America had two delegates at the congress, Dr. 
hilda Wien of Buenos Ayres, and Dr. Paulina Luisa of Uruguay. 
Both of them reported progress and preparations for the Pan 
American conference in 1921 in Buenos Ayres which Mrs. Catt 


3run- 


has promised to attend. 

Holland, where women who have not yet had an opportunity 
to use their own votes, have already been elected to national and 
local offices by the men, has two woman’s parties and a third im- 
3ut they will not live long,” declared Dr. Aletta 


pends. 
‘Women must cooperate with men in politics and our 


Jacobs. 
women are realizing that fact.” 

Greece had delegates at the congress who were anxious for the 
next Alliance meeting to be in that country. There is fairly cer 
tain to be a municipal suffrage bill passed by the national assem- 
bly which, it is expected, will be called this autumn, and a bill 
equalizing many civil laws for men and women has already been 
reported favorably before the national parliament so that Greek 
women, who started their first suffrage organization last January, 
are confident that their political and civil equality will soon be 
effected. 

England, with political equality nearly gained, is making an 
active campaign for economic and social equality. It was English 
women from the headquarters committee who made the advance 
arrangements for the Geneva congress, accomplishing a splendid 
piece of work, with the aid of the local Swiss committees. 

OT all of the delegates to the Congress were women. 


N There was Justin Godart, former under secretary and now 
leader of the suffrage forces in the French Chamber of Depu 
ties, who was the official government delegate from France. Mr. 
Godart took an active part in the proceedings, speaking in the 
discussions, serving on one of the most important committees and 
seconding the invitation of France for the next Alliance. Ivar 
Berehenson of Denmark and Auguste de Morsier of Switzerland 
were two other men delegates who took a prominent part in the 


convention. 


F the greatest interest were the women from the new repub- 

lics, Czecho-Slovakia, Lithuania, Ukrania, Esthonia, Poland, 
Latvia, who told of the big part women are taking in moulding 
the new governments. One of the interesting speakers was Mrs. 
Hanije Seidamed, wife of the Tartar president of the parliament 
of Crimea, which, immediately upon declaring its independence, 
gave suffrage to its women—Mohammedan women—and the 
women of the United States not vet enfranchised ! 

It was shown at the congress that women can see beyond their 
national boundaries. There were the German women who called 
a meeting to apologize to the French women for the offences of 
their soldiers against thte women and children of the invaded ter- 
titory. There were the French women who after two Germans 
had been elected to the new Alliance board, invited the next con- 
gress to Paris in 1922—an invitation which was accepted. There 
were the Australians who before there had been any outspoken 
criticism of the predominance of English-speaking delegates pro- 
posed that hereafter the British colonies be not given separate 
delegations, but that altogether and with [england they be allowed 
only the same number of representatives as any other one nation. 
The offer was not even considered. Its spirit was enough. 

The International Woman Suffrage Alliance proved that with- 
in itself lie great possibilities for the world. Its power of ac 
complishment is unlimited. 


Call 


for the 


Fourth Annual Convention of the Business and 
Professional Women of the U. S. 


HE National Woman’s Association of Commerce calls its 

affiliated organizations through their elected delegates to 
meet in national convention at Columbus, Ohio, July 14th, 15th 
and 16th, 1920. As a part of the program amendments to the by- 
laws will be submitted for approval. 

For the fourth time will the business and professional women 
of America assemble in national convention to consider questions 
of how best to advance their efforts in business and professional 
work. 

We are the pioneer organization in this field of work for 
women and shall continue to stay in the lead. \Women will never 
return to pre-war conditions. Their participation in the World 
War has developed an efficiency not known among women before 
the war and the progress then made by women must not be lost 
through lethargy or indifference. 

This Association is not dictated to or controlled by any re- 
ligious or political body. We leave reform work of all kinds to 
others who are organized for that purpose and devote our entire 
efforts to the achievement of a single purpose—more efficient 
business women. 

Business conditions are still unsettled and there are man\ 
international questions presenting grave problems. No one can 
foretell what is going to happen tomorrow. Be forewarned and 
you will be forearmed. Let us never again be unprepared in an 
emergency. 

Come to the Convention feeling that this is your Convention, 
come and get the utmost in dollars and cents out of it, meet 
other women who are on the firing line of business all the time. 
We extend an invitation to all women who are actively engaged 
in the business world, either in commercial or professional work. 
Let us work together in this great forward movement. 

For further information write The National Woman's Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, 1653 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, III. 


21+2=5 
| ——. 
(Continued from page 159) 
Mr. Owl— 
Oo-00-00-0-0 ! 
I’m just from a !and where the weaker have striven 
To keep their dear freedom the good God had given. 
And now I return to this country of ours 
To find you dear beasts still exerting YOUR powers 
Of might over right, the unpardonable sin. 
Oh, when WILL the brotherhood of beasts begin! 
(Sir Thomas Catt, Mr. Hound, Mr. Brindle, Old Twenty 
Years Ago, and all the other beasts slink away with 
many wary, backward glances. There are only one or 
two drifting clouds in the sky). 
Who-who-who-oo-oo0 will rub out that line? 
I would, but you see, my time isn’t mine. 
(Mr. Owl disappears calling) : 
Who-who-who-oo-oo0 ! 
(The flapping of wings is heard as the ow] disappears. 
In the distance an owl is seen flying away and the faint 
of): 
Who-who-who-oo-oo! is still heard. 
Curtain 


call 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


SUBDIVISIONS OF THE’ FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 


LESSON XIII 
singe the war governmental machinery 
remote affairs, 


and politics seemed 


which school teachers and 
highbrows took the pains to mullover. 
Yet when America began tumbling into a 


world war international complications became 


lawyers, editors, 


household words. The plain garden variety of 
citizen took them in along with the morning's 
milk delivery and found them no harder to di- 
gest. Unconsciously the abstruse subject of 
political science came to be even more familiat 
tc intelligent than 
It is, in fact, harder to understand why 


women bargain counter 
sales. 
one dollar is worth only four pounds of sugar 
than to become familiar with the various steps 
in treaty making. 

This is the reason why themes such as: 
“You and Your Relation to the Departments of 
State,” “Your “Son and the Departments of 
Army and Navy,” “What Can the Land Oj- 
fice in the Department of the Interior Do for 
the Wounded Soldier?” “ The Department of 
Labor and Your Baby”—are all themes of 
everyday interest with which women need a 
more intimate acquaintance. 

The news of the last four years has inci- 
dentally built up a great reading public which 
can no longer be frightened by such terms as 
ratification, state sovereignty, extra territorial 
ity, and plebiscites. Most people now can read 
them without a dictionary and a few can pro- 
nounce them at sight. 

By and by when some more political fetiches 
die of heart failure it may be possible to trans- 
late into plain English the sacrosanct solemnity 
of planks in the party platforms and _ test 
whether they have a sound enough footing for 
the oncoming generation to step out upon. 

QUESTIONS 

a. When do you come into contact with the 
Secretary of State? 

b. What does he do? 

c. What are the divisions of the State De- 
partment? 

d. How does the United States Government 
operate in foreign countries? 

e. How do the duties of the diplomatic and 
consular bureaus differ? 

f. By what system are the consular and dip- 
lomatic corps recruited? 


g. What do you know about treaties? 








You and the Depart- 
ment of State 








a. If you were one of the party that sailed on 
the “ Royal George” as a delegate to the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Congress in 
Geneva you will remember that your passports 
brought you into close contact with the Depart- 
Your ability to get a passport 
The sit- 


ment of State. 
depended on the Secretary of State. 
uation, at that, threatened a slight complica- 
tion because Mr. Bainbridge Colby’s appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State was waiting for 
Senate ratification. 

In this single instance one may note three 
aspects of the status of the Secretary of State: 

He is appointed by the President, and is 
ranking official in the cabinet; he may even 
succeed to the presidency in the event of death 
or removal of President and Vice-President. 


His appointment must be ratified by the 
Senate, and he is the mouthpiece of the Fed- 
relations. 

b. He has three sets of duties. The first is 


the conduct of foreign affairs under the di- 


eral Government in international 


rection of the President. In this capacity he 
issues passports through the bureau of citi- 
zenship to American citizens travelling abroad. 
He instructs the ministers and consuls, con- 
ducts treaty negotiations, receives and presents 
to the President the representatives of foreign 
powers. 

In a sense he is minister of foreign affairs, 
although without some of the powers of this 
official in other countries. 

He is also the hyphen between the Federal 
between 


Executive and the state executives, 


national and state governments. An applica- 
tion from the governor of a state for federal 
troops to quell internal discord or a request 
made 


for the extradition of a criminal, is 


through the Secretary of State. 

To some extent he may also be called the 
medium of communication between the Fed- 
eral Government and the people; since has 
charge of the publication of Federal statutes 
and of executive proclamations. 


In the third place he is custodian of the 


He ke the 


archives containing the originals of all laws, 


great seal of the United States. 


treaties and foreign correspondence. 


c. There are several bureaus or subdivisions 
in the State Department. Among them are the 
diplomatic and consular bureaus, the bure.u of 
indexes and archives of accounts, of roll. and 


library, of appointments, and oi citizensl 


In the 1920 list of officials are listed thi-teen 
chiefs of divisions, in addition to three a-<sist- 
ant secretaries, a chief clerk, solicitor, d tor 
of consular service, and foreign trade ac: iser 
There are special divisions for Latin-Amc: ican, 


Mexican, Far-East, and Near-East affair 
d. The two arms of the United States which 
in peace times extend into foreign cour iries 


are the diplomatic and consular servic« 


Diplomatic agents are of four grades, 


bassadors, ministers, plenipotentiary and en- 


voys extraordinary, ministers resident, and 


chargés d’affaires, who are temporarily in 
charge of legations. 

In 1914 Mr. Brand Whitlock was minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary to 
3elgium. 
The United States had twelve embassics in 
1919 as against ten a short time before, and 
this in spite of the fact that there was no 
American ambassador listed in 1920 for Aus- 


The more 


recently created embassies are, in addition to 


tria~-Hungary, Turkey or Germany. 


3elgium, Spain, Peru, Argentina and Chil 
A minister plenipotentiary is now established 
Czecho-Slovakia, and 


diplomatic representatives of one sort and an- 


in the new republic of 


other go to thirty-two or three more. 


Liberia has a resident minister; Egypt an 
agent. 


At the principal stations the embassy or the 
legation has several assistants, called secreta- 
ries. They are not personal secretaries to the 
minister, but officials of the legation itself. 
One of them is 


during the absence of the ambassador or the 


frequently chargé d’affaires 
minister. 

There are also interpreters in Oriental coun- 
tries and military and naval attachés at im- 
portant foreign capitals. 

The United States is also represented abroad 
by consuls, stationed not only in the capita! of 
each foreign country, but at all important com- 


mercial centers. 


—< 


He is now ambassador to Belgium 
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e. Any American travelling abroad is apt to 
come into very close contact with the U. S. 
State Department through its foreign repre- 
sentatives. If you commit a crime or get into 
any difficulty which embroils you politically 
with a foreign government, your affair will be 
taken up by the American embassy or lega- 
tion. Any infringement of your rights as an 
American citizen in a foreign country will also 
be referred to the diplomatic representative. 
But if you die in a foreign land or become a 
pauper the consul looks after your affairs. 

In general, the diplomatic representative is 
a political agent, the consular a commercial. 

Diplomats also present claims of this coun- 
foreign They negotiate 


try against powers. 


treaties, settle disputes. A wonderful picture 
of the duties of a diplomat in a critical period 
is siown in Mr. Brand Whitlock’s Belgium. 

The diplomat to another country is also ex- 
pected to keep the United States posted in all 
matiers of intimate. concern. He reports con- 
ditions of finance, politics, and all statistical 
matters of moment concerning the country in 
which he is stationed. 

Communications are sent to foreign stations 
in a special pouch, and are frequently in a 
cipher, which must be decoded .by the officials 
at the embassy. 

Consuls, on the other hand, look after for- 
administering customs, 


eign trade, assist in 


health, navigation, immigration and naturali- 


zation laws. They are also expected to col- 
lect all information concerning the industries 
and markets of foreign lands. 

f. The consular service was reorganized in 
1906 and 1909, and an attempt was made to put 
it and the lower branches of the diplomatic 
service on the merit system. 


Previously, political considerations largely 
determined all appointments to both services. 
At the beginning of each new administration a 
wholesale removal was made on the plea that 
to the victor belong the spoils. 

By the 1906 and 1909 acts of Congress a 
system of examinations was established in the 
consular service, and some grafting privileges 
were removed. 

Diplomatic representatives are still appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

g. Since nothing is more before the public 
eye at this moment than the subject of trea- 
ties it is well to know their steps. 

The President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, two-thirds of the mem- 
bers concurring, is charged with the making 
of all treaties. 

The President, the 
State, negotiates a treaty, after which it is laid 


through Secretary of 


before the Senate for its approval. 

In early days the President requested the ad- 
vice of the Senate before starting the negotia- 
tion of a treaty. Sometimes, if advice was un- 


lavorable, negotiations were abandoned. If 
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the President had doubts as to whether a 
treaty would go through he frequently con- 
sulted with the committee of foreign relations. 

The Senate may reject the treaty in toto 
when it is presented for ratification or it may 
amend it and send it back to the government 
of the other country which is party to it for 
amendments. After the 


concurrence in the 


Senate has consented to the ratification,. the 


President may ratify it or not as he choses. 
The intermediate steps, those of negotiation, 

are taken by the state department under the 

These taken 


on in one of two ways, either by the Secre- 


President’s direction. steps are 


tary of State through a representative of a 


foreign country stationed in Washington, or 


through the American minister _ stationed 


abroad. 
(Note—A complete account of treaty pro- 
cedure is given in Mr. Van Dyke’s “Our 


Foreign Service,” pp. 9-10.) 

When finally adopted by all parties, dupli- 
cate parchment copies ate signed by accredited 
representatives and exchanged. The President 
then publishes the treaty by a proclamation, 
and here again enters one of the functions of 
the Secretary of State. 

3y provision of the constitution treaties are 


the 


stand on an equal footing with laws of Con- 


a part of the supreme law of land and 


gress. If these conflict with state laws, the lat- 
ter are abrogated. 

If a treaty and an act of Congress conflict, 
the later one of the two, whether statute or 
treaty, prevails; and the earlier one is to the 
extent of the conflict displaced. 

Among the famous peace pacts which have 
affected the destinies of the United States are 
three treaties of Paris, before the present peace 
treaty. 

The Peace of Paris, which in 1763 concluded 
the French and Indian Wars, while it was en- 
acted before the United States became a sepa- 
rate nation, made momentous changes in its 
boundaries, 

The Treaty of Paris in 1782-3, was a peace 
treaty with Great Britain after the war of the 
Revolution. 

A third Treaty of Paris in 1898 was the 
peace treaty ending the Spanish war and an- 
nexing the Philippines, Porto Rico and Guam. 
For some time it seemed doubtful whether the 
Senate would ratify it, but it was finally rati- 
fied on February 6, 1899, and proclaimed by 
President McKinley April 14, 1899. Mr. John 
Hay was then Secretary of State. 

Another interesting treaty was that of Ge- 
neva in 1872, when the Alabama claims against 
Great Britain were settled in the room in the 
Hotel de Ville, Geneva, now called the Ala- 
It was in this building that the 
Suf- 


bama Room. 


delegates to the International Woman 


frage Congress in June had their passports 


viséed. 
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A* we have no securities of our 

own to sell, women depositors 
are always sure of receiving disin- 
terested advice on investment mat- 





ters from the officers of the 
Columbia Trust Company. 
COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
COMPANY 
| Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 


| 
We Are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 
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To the Woman Voter 


hie November you will take part in the 
most important voting bee that the 
| world knows—choosing a President for 
the United States. 

| Are You Ready to Vote Intelligently? 


Follow the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizen- 
ship Course. 
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The Women’s Floor 


'HE McAlpin contents itself with serv- 

ing so well that the guest remembers 
the service and allows the perfect details 
to form an agreeable background. 


The entire sixth floor reserved for woman 
guests. Club registration bureau for 
visiting clubwomen. Ladies’ parlor and 
lounge on the first mezzanine floor. 
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Our Civic Education 


In North Carolina 

F citizenship courses and schools of 
O civics which have been held literally from 
coast to coast, one that deserves special men- 
tion was that conducted in June by the North 
Carolina College for Women at Greensboro, 
for the women of the state who expect to vote 
very soon. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, vice president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, who has recently returned from con- 
ducting some of the lessons in the North Caro- 
lina School, reports a daily attendance of about 
100 women, which implies real interest and de- 
votion, as the four-days’ school held were 
practically all day sessions, with an eight o’clock 
evening lecture thrown in for good measure. 

The course covered the analysis of federal, 
state and local governments, of political par- 
ties, methods of election and an application 
by Mrs. Brown of civic functions to the home 
duties of women. This was one of the numer- 
ous instances in which an existing collegiate 
institution has shared the work of preparing 
citizenship courses. The North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women furnished instructors and lec- 
turers. It also offered a center for the school. 
North Carolina’s University Extension Divi- 
sion was one of the first in the country to 
seize upon the idea that women were going 
to ask for special courses in civics. It put 
forth a synopsis, one of the best in the entire 
nation, which has already been used in more 


than twelve states. 


In Wisconsin 
N Wisconsin also the State 
helped. A Citizenship School was announced 


University 


for the last days in April under the joint aus- 
pices of the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin League 
of Women Voters. The school was held in 
Milwaukee. Its instructors were taken from 
both organizations. This was followed by a 
wider scheme. Courses of six lessons carried 
on one day each week for six weeks were 
opened in May, under the leadership of well 
Mrs. H. K. Curtis had two 
courses of parliamentary law, one for teachers 
Mr. A. H. Bartlett 
conducted a practical and popular study of 
constitutional law; Mrs. J. S. Walbridge, Jr. 
had speakers, training classes, and Mrs. A. M. 


trained workers. 


and one for all women. 


Simons conducted two series of lessons on 
citizenship, one especially designed for women 
who were to be teachers and one for all women. 

These courses of study, which are only just 
completed, have been well attended, and show 
an awakened interest in the subject. It 1s 
expected, with the continued assistance of the 
State University Extension Division, to carry 


them over different parts of the state. Those 


in Milwaukee have been free to all members of 
the Wisconsin League of Women Voters, 
Mrs. Simons is the author of a practical little 
pamphlet, Wisconsin Citizen’s Handbook. It 
is issued by the State League of Women 
Voters, and was completed for the use of \irs. 
Simons’s classes in civics. It is a complete 
book of reference on the municipal government 
in Wisconsin as well as the state, and country. 
It is one of the most complete state manuals 


yet produced. 


In Massachusetts 
ET ie the direct jurisdiction of the Di- 


vision of University Extension of State 
Department of Education of Massachusetts, 
a course in American Citizenship is projected. 
Its headquarters are at the State House in 
Boston, and its method is a continuous one. 

The course is divided into ten assignments 
and the following topics are among those «is- 
cussed : 

Explanation of duties of citizenship; pri- 
mary and regular elections; ballots and how 
to mark them; voting procedure; difference 
between majority and plurality; meaning of 
representative government and how it works; 
local government, in city, town, county; divi- 
sion of powers between State and National 
governments; the Governor, Legislature, and 
State courts; the President, Congress, and 
Federal courts. 

When twenty or more persons begin this 
subject at the same time and wish to unite 
for study, a class may be formed to meet 
weekly. A teacher will be sent by the Divi- 
sion to give instruction. The course is offered 
only for class instruction. 

The cost of this course, including lesson 


sheets, and textbook, i§ $1. 


A National Affair 
HE American School Citizenship League, 
T which is a national affair, will hold its 
annual meeting this year, as usual, with the 
National Education Association, July 4-10, at 
Salt Lake City. 

The headquarters of the secretary of the 
League are at 405 Marlborough St. and its 
prospectus shows a plan co-extensive with the 
school system of the country. 

Its first aim is to secure the adoption of the 
“Course in Citizenship and Patriotism” as 
a text-book for teachers in elementary schools. 
Its second aim is to encourage the study of 
history with the aim in view of training for 
citizenship. The functions of this League are 
also of an investigatory nature. It is making 
a survey of the present use of geography and 
literature in the schools as a means of teach- 
ing about other peoples. It is encouraging a 
serious study of world relationship and _pro- 
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yiding suitable material for debates, orations 
and school exercises. In short the American 

School Citizenship League is a country wide 
peureau for disseminating information about 
America and its relation to other countries. 
Its reconstruction program recently published 
is full of suggestions for the American Citi- 
zenship Courses conducted by Leagues of 
Women Voters. 

The honorary president of the League is 
ex-President William Howard Taft; its presi- 
dent Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of 
Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio, its secretary, Mrs. 


Fannie Fern Andrews of Boston. 


In Arkansas 
HE General Extension Division of the 
T University of Arkansas issued a fat little 
book in March. 
in citizenship, prepared especially for the women 
David Y. Pa, 


Arkansas University professor of history and 


It is a syllabus on studies 


of Arkansas, by Thomas, 


political science. Among the women’s asso- 
ciations which cooperated with Dr. Thoma. 
in the publication of his bulletin, are the Ark- 
ansas League of Women Voters, the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Women’s Christ- 
ian Lemperance Union, the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, and the Council of Jewish Women. 
It is so complete and comprehensive that it 
can he used individually or by classes as a 
guide to study, and may be obtained from the 


director of the Arkansas University. 


In New York 


DEPARTURE from the normal and local 
A school of citizenship is the Correspon- 
dence Course on Education for Citizenship. 
One correspondence course which has already 
met with great success is that of the New 


York State League of Women Voters. It 
is under the direction of Mrs. Caspar Whitney, 
Chairman of the Educational Section of the 
League. It is a direct successor of the widely 
used suffrage correspondence schools carried 
on for several years by the educational section 
New York State 


Party. The aim of the course is to supply 


of the Woman Suffrage 
civic clubs in small centers with a well digested 
plan of work, which will make it possible for 
isolated groups or individual women to keep 
abreast of the current civic study which is 
sweeping the land. 


The Correspondence Course is much more 


comprehensive than a mere course in voting. 
It includes not only a study of the structure of 
government but of woman’s special interests 
in government. Dr. Helen Brown of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association; Mr. Frank 
A. Vanderlip; Dr. H. H. Goldberger of the 
Faculty of Columbia University; Mr. John 
Daniels of the Carnegie Foundation; Dr. Royal 
New York 


City Department of Health are among those 


Copeland, Commissioner of the 
who have given expert assistance in preparing 
lessons. 

Mrs. James E. Laidlaw has prepared one 
lesson on the high cost of living; Dr. Jose- 
phine S. Baker of the City Health Department 
another on state health clinics. The Home 
Economics Department of Cornell University 
has cooperated with a series of studies on 
rural problems. 

The New York Correspondence Course is 
a study which would become a liberal educa 


tion to any one going into it thoroughly. 


A New Political Party Needed 
HETHER the Federal Woman Suffrage 
Amendment is ratified or not, more 


millions of women will vote in November 
than ever before, because so many states have 
given the right to vote to their women citizens. 
This brings millions of women voters to the 
polls, who are not yet sectionalized, that is, 
they are not yet identified with the opinions 
Discon- 


tent with existing social conditions is rife in 


and traditions of any political party. 
this country. Dissatisfaction with the leading 
political parties is rife. The people, rich and 
poor alike, are groaning under the oppression 
of needless profiteering. The people are be 
ing robbed and plundered by wealthy trusts 
which operate in defiance of the laws against 
Neither 


of the two big political parties seems to be 


them. The laws are not enforced. 


trying to lift any burdens off the people stag- 
gering along under the high cost of living. 
Both of the big political parties seem to be 
ruled by their machines and worst elements, 
and, caring only for a scramble for the spoils, 
are callous to the sufferings of the overtaxed, 
oppressed people whom they are exploiting. 
Both the big political parties have outlived their 
usefulness to the people, and care only to 
feather their own nests and fill their own 
pockets. 

Under these circumstances, if a new politi- 


cal party will arise, which will live close to the 
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people and heed their cries of suffering and dis- 
tress, and remove some of the burdens which 
are now so sorely oppressing the masses, it 
can sweep the country, not next November, 
but four years hence. The times are ripe 
for it. It will never again have so favorable 
an opportunity to start 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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EDUCATION 


isthe Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.” —President Woodrow Wilso 
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